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COINS AND MEDALS” 


I 


From the time of its inventionain the eighth cen- 
tury B.c., down to the preser day, coinage— 
that is to say, metallic currency-s-supplies to the 
student of history evidence of different kinds and 
of varying value. The earlier the period the more 
useful, in one way, we may expect to find the coins, 
fo. the »i le reaggr n that other contemporary 
records are scarevy ms qn in a later age. Theecoins 
may, indeed, be tht tole evidence bearing on the 
question under consideration. On;%he other hand, 
on account of this very scargity of cohtemporary 
materials for comparison, ¢he farther back ye go ‘ 
the more difficult it become: to intesaret the*soins 
themselyes, to date them, 40 say whgre_ or by 
~spomy ey were issued, &o expldin.ghe meahing 
og thetr types. eThéstudy af numi&ihStics doct Prot 
fall behind ang, other branch ef histaricalxeSearch 
in its demand ‘or caution and cleariiess of judg- 
nites” Tadeed, ewing to the dong.ayh #bntinypus 
ws docaments with which it deals, affording « 


nume&qus parallels between developments in dif- 
a a 
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ferent States and at differer'c peri/ ds, it has been 
claimed that as » training: zrouna for the critical 
4aculty it surpasses every” other b anch of arche- 
ology. It “cannot, how ver, be ‘ienied that the 
schochas’ produced its due prop rtion of failures 
ar. this respect, especially ix the domain of me- 
trofogy, reminding us of the truism that, excellent 
as training may be, it cannot develop a critical 
faculty which dogs not exist in the student. 
_ With this waming of the possibly defective 
. presentation ard interpretation of the evidence, 
we may proceed to describe, briefly, the chief cate- 
gories into which that evidence may be divided; 
after which, in a pamphlet like this, all that can be 
done is to supply a select bib“iograrhy-~ ic 
As the official product of partment of State, 
coins by dheir very existeice bear witness to a 
political orgéngation of some kind. Even the 
private currencies which at some periods preceded 
or even overlapped t”e stage in which coinage 
bectime e_ the” prerogative of the State, as in the 
Americar colonies, throw a sidelight onathe eco- 
nomic eond29 of the equntry. So, too, ts er or- 
mous, fuantitigs of jalfpenny ahd farthing ‘tokens 
issued i if brass i in the names of indivjJuals and towns 
in seventeenth-century Englanl give a ivid 
suggestion’ “i th difficulties suffered L by” the «ower 


lanes which they were intended eae 
the shortage of currency in the last yearof the 
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eighteenth ce) tury, ae down to the end of the 
Napoleotic wars, is ilustrated, not merely by | the, 
official issues of Spaish dollars eounveriuavked 
with the head of George IH., and ®f th“silver 
tokens of the Banks of ‘England and Treloxd, but 
also by the innumerable tokens, “sometimes «gf 
silver, but more often of copper, represchting tOwns 
or firms or individuals, and by the *bewihlering 
“medley halfpence’’—imitatiSns of the regal 
coinage, with fantastic inscrijition. But these 
forms of currency illustrate whatewe already know 
from other sources, rather than supply new facts, 
There are coins or groups of coins which afford the 
sole evidence for the existence of cities or federal 
organizétians, or r&ceal the names and dates of 
rulers otherwises\uiiknown, Silerae, a Sicilian 
town, which issued #ronze coins in ethe time of 
Timoleon, is not mentioned by any ‘encient authors. 
Atusia, on the Tigris, another unknown Greek 
town, is represented by ® unique bronze piece of - 
about 100 B.c., on which, jt is trte { dhe reading 
of the town-name is not quite _certan "(Atumia 
: ining also eee Aha when, ve realize’ that 
theré are coine Gf “the fourth centiny B. c.. béaring 
the name of Hutocana, it is séen that i theattempts 
es roe critics to emend away “the mention 
1¢ Mountaif of Autocanesin™ Ye < Haymn 
Apollo are unnecessary. Obvieusly, placee- 
whicinhave left so slight a trace cannot, have had 


a 
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much histors. Of more impotance “s such a record 
~as that provided-by a groyp of coins fruck by 
> Bhodes, Cnidus, Iasus, ‘samos, Ephesus, and 
- Byzan.ium,” soon after 894 B.c., when Conon ex- 
pelled +he Spartan oligarchies from many of the 
. towns on the“Asiatic coast. he places mentioned 
. formed an’ alliance, and struck alliance coins of 
uniform spécial weight, with their own devices on 
the one side and, n the other, the infant Heracles 
strangling the serpents—emblem of the birth of a 
new democracy.* No authors mention this league, 
which must have lasted for at least five years, 
since Byzantium did not expel her oligarchs until 
889. The coinages of federations of which we 
knew something from literayy squrees-diten add 
numefous details to our info ation. Strabo tells 
us that the Lycian League cpmprised twenty-three 
‘towns; the coins give us the names of twenty or 
ynore, and add the information that most of them 
~ were grouped in one or ofter of two districts—Cragus 
and‘h ilasiqytes? Old Smyrna was destroyed by the 
Lydian Alwattes : about 585 B.c., and was not known _ 
to o huvebeemregtored ung) after the time Of-Alex-~ 
ander the Great. Yet that ar aitempt was “made 
to restort it sbon affer 409 B.C. has heen proved by 
the discovery, of a fine coin of thet pod bearing 
its same.+-% Taoxrwe’ come to regal coinages, moe 
—~series of kings are sometimes recorged,by t 
coins alone. The coins are the basis of aes 
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as it has been possible to construct of the Greck 
kingdoms’ of Bactria and N.W. India. Were it 
not for their evidence, we should have supposed, 
that the results of Alexander's expeditton tc“india 
were quite ephemeral, instead of lastifg, ss * they 
did, for generations? and laying tke foundatian 
of that Greek influence on Indian art, tHe develop: 
ment of which scholars are now painfully diserttang- 
ling. The “ Western Satraps,*.who ruled over 
Surastra and Malwa from early in the’second until 
the end of the fourth century of ovr era, are repre- 
sented by a long series of coins which enable us 
to establish the sequence of the dynasty with great 
accuracy. When coins are dated, as are many 
of those “stwuck_by the Seleucid dynasty in Syria, 
they afford most valuable chronological datz, not 
merely of the length »f reigns, but frequently of 
the swaying fortunes of war, as indjceted by the use 
of local mints. The history ef the Danubian cam-, 
paigns of Marcus Aurelius som 166 to 180 haa been 
amplified and corrected in many detaXs bY. a Care- 
ful study of the coins; it appéars, for instance, that 
the battfe with which the 2 Story of the ‘“Thypdcring 
Legioh ” is connected took place in 1% rather Than 
in 174, The & Joins of Romar Bithynia fot only 
give us the names of some of the proconsuls who 
goveined 7 it, but Eelp to establish-thecziqus Lact 
that, sidg by side with tha regular administrative- 
officets, the emperor had special procurgtors en- 
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thusted with important military and diplomatic 
«functions. A gogd instance of the way in which 
coing r may confirm the details of history is provided 
by a uniqfe penny of Ecgbeorht, calling him 
“Rex -M(érciorum)”’ and bearing the name of 
dendon, confined with another unique penny of 
the’ same ‘king bearing the name of Redmund, a 
moneyer Who worked for the Mercian king Wiglaf. 
These two coins kiween them verify the statement 
of the Arglo- Sandi Chronicle that Ecgbeorht 
defeated Wiglaf in 827 and held the kingdom of 
the Mercians untif the next year. In the same cen- 
tury the obscure history of East Anglia is en- 
riched by the coins with the names of three, per- 
haps four, kings: Eadwald, Aethelstan It, Aethel- 
weara, and Beorhtric. Th? prgument from the 
non-existepee of coins has, also sometimes been 
effectively used, 28, for instance, to illustrate the 
policy of Athens during the period of the First 
Confederacy, when the} faints of many cities among 
the“Allies ayyear to Bave been closed; but it is a 
dan; erous argument," since a chance discovery may 
at aay timebring to light coins, of a period*hitherto 
supposed to have lacked them! ‘Trat i is one Of the 
two cautions ‘which & expeyience partiéularly i imposes 
on the students the other being that it is bgst net 
to <drayy eoteluaions” from a single coin tespetially 
if it is imperfectly pregerved) without asgertainjag 
whether they are supported by tke rest of ifs ‘class. 
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It is obvious, as was remarked at the beginning, 
that the coinage of a country must throw some 
light, however uncertain, upon its economic cons, 
dition. The questions of the alterations of ‘stan- 
dards of weight and fineness, and of the relations 
between the metals, are perhaps the“most difficult, 
in numismaties; unfortunately the combination of 
economic with numismatie scholarship is exces- 
sively rare. The derivation of~oin standards, in 
particular, is a subject on which tne aniount of wild 
speculation is notorious. The student will do 
well to use this kind of evidence cautiously, and 
only in its broadest bearing. We know too little 
of the reasons which dictated the changes of stan- 
dards int antiquity t2 base theories of trade rela- 
tions or political influences on them. We may 
be able to establish from the actual weights of coins 
the fact that Athens. when in the-sixth century 
she introduced her currency. of “ owls,” adopted, 
a rather higher standard t-an had prevailed among 
her neighbours in Euboea apd Corirt’ before but 
what was the reason, whether a change * ‘n the Tela- 
tion between gold and silver, or sopre-conyer’. “ence 
of trdde with amochcr country, is matter for spécula- 
tion. Identity of standard incdifferent States may 
sometimes perhans indicate commercial and eco- 
nordic 2 relations b;.tween them? Phus~“r igstaace, 
ik seems, clear that Euboes, Athens, and Corinth- 
using the same standard, and driving as_it were a 
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l&ne between the northern and southern parts of 
_the mainland of Greece, where another standard 
prevailed, must have been in close touch with each 
otha womnercially, lying as they did on the trade- 
route which passed from Asia across the Isthmus 
tg Sicily. But to jump to the gonclusion that every- 
“where iderstity of coin standards proves the exist- 
ence of eccnomic connexions were rash in the ex- 
treme. Good metal travels far, and the routes 
taken by cots may serve to map currents of trade, 
though we should be careful not to regard them as 
indicating direct relations between the countries 
concerned. In the time of Maria Theresa the dollar 
bearing the date 1780 became popular in Abys- 
sinia and Arabia; it has everince been minted in 
large quantities and exported to those countries; 
but it would be a mistake t& regard it as evidence 
of direct tradg zelations between them and Austria. 
As a matte? of fact, such dollars were supplied in 
‘large Quantities to Great Britain for her Abyssinian 
campaign. Aéhenian voins found their way in 
the fourt th, century B.G. into Arabia, not necessarily 
earr.gd by Athehian traders, but through Southern 
Falé.tine or Zgypt, and formes: theybasis on which 
in the third ecntury an imitative coinage was set 
up. Clearly there was—as might otherwise have 
bean expesh{d—<a s3t of tradeiin this sdirectivn, 
cand it is ingeresting to,note how the“new style of 
ee introduced in Athens at the end of the third 
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century made its mark on the Arabicn, and how 

that influence was again mocified by Roman- 
coins in the first century B.c. Still farther -ast- 
the large finds of Roman coins of the Early Empire 

in India show the importance of the trade with that 

country. Coins datiig from the beginning of the 
Empire to the middle of the third century are found 

in India in some quantities. ‘Then there is a 

cessation, until we come to the ¢ ins of the end of 

the fourth century, which occur in numbers. Are 

we to assume from this that the trade slackened 

in the interval? Whatever the answer, it will 

doubtless be affected by the fact that the period 

not represented in Indian hoards is precisely the 

time of the greatest degradation of the Roman 

silver coinage and of the greatest scarcity of Koman 

gold. - *- 

We may mention a few more exaiaples showing 
the use that can be made of the testimony of coins. 
in regard to trade. Arab historians info¢m us 
that there was in the, Middle Ages’ 2 brisk trade 
between the Arabs and dhe Baltic lands, chiefly 
in furs.” As a resylt, Arab coins.niaGe theil_way 
north, and 1 huge ‘hoards ‘have been. found i Nor- 
thern Germany, -Russia,- and- Scandinavia. But 
fo § gold coins ap ‘ar in these hoardsy, ; any that did 
go “northwards were doubtless ineltea down Gnd 
made into ernaments, bec*use the Baltic nations 
had noagold curréncy. So far, the coins are evi- 
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dence of trate. But similar coins have been found 
xin Iceland, Scotland, and England. These latter 
nre.aio proof of trade with Arab lands; it is clear 
that ;hey were brought by the Vikings on their 
raiding” expeditions. Our second example is found 
~urthe extensive imitation on the Continent, during 
the ‘thirteegth and fourteenth centuries, of the 
English silver penny, especially of the types intro- 
duced by Henry&I. and Edward I. The foreign 
“ sterlings ’’ were undoubtedly in most cases made 
with intent to deceive. The types are frequently 
exact reproductions of the English king’s head, 
and the short cross with four, or the long cross 
with three, pellets in each angle. Some even copy 
part of the original inscriptien. These imitations 
were chiefly made at mints of the Low Countries, 
but also igre Western Germany, Scandinavia, and 
Spain; they Yecur mingled freely in hoards of 
pennies found in this country, while English pennies 
~ form part of deposits of 7 foreign sterlings in foreign 
lanas. A-cSristant flow of both kinds of coins 
across th Channel “aceompanied the Flanders 
trade. oThetfuet,that it was the English pehny that 
was imitated i is,an interesting faark of the dominz- 
tion of English finance. ,In thessame way, there 
could be no better witness to fe importance of 
Itaxan¢ coumnerzé, especially it regions farther 
vast, than tae imitations which were made in Hur- 
gary, -Rkodes, and elsewhere cf the Flerentine 
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or Venetian ducats, the introduction of which_in 
the thirteenth century marked th- beginning of the 
decline of Byzantium’s command of the Eastern~ 
trade. But in the Low Countries England held 
her own, and her gold nobles were freely imitated 
by the Flemings in tho fifteenth and ‘even the six-- 
teenth centuries. a 

From a subject allied to numismaties we may take 
a final example of the present catc sory of evidence. 
The brass counters used in the West in casting up 
accounts were in the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies almost exclusively of French, Anglo-Gallic, 
or Flemish origin. In the course of the fifteenth 
century the Germans, especially in Nuremberg, 
discovered that there ~vas profit to be made out of 
these humble instruments. They began by itnita- 
ting the old types and mottoes, usuallyin inferior 
metal. In the course of the sixteenth century 
they completely captured the market, and the _ 
names of the German maké.s appeared plainl» on 
the counters which were used 1n this ecUntry every- 
where: save in a few exceptional houses. The 
methods of German trade_in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth venturies are édmirably illustrated by-these 
counters. 5 - 

To go into detri on the ‘history of art as illus- 
trated by coins woud takeus t0o fac afiGd. -~Coiis 
reflect the_general movemen: of art with varying ~ 
elearness.. Affording a long, continuous,- closely 
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dated seriec of undoubted authenticity—the pro- 
_ portion of forgeries capable of misleading is neglig- 
-ibl-—they are especially valuable.as signposts on 
the toad along which Greek art travelled. They 
are none the less true witnesses because in the best 
~period coir engravers made no attempt to copy 
works of seilpture. An intelligent’study of Greek 
coins reveals the existence of many a local school 
of art which, ifthe scarcity of monumental re- 
mains, would otherwise have remained unknown 
to us. In the’Roman series the coins reflect the 
peculiarities of. Roman art: its dependence in the 
late Republic and early Empire on Greek models; 
its lack of power to invent new conceptions, other 
than personifications of the most conventional 
kind; its realistic but unimaginative portraiture; 
its adopticn in the fourth-century of the frontal 
scheme of_cemposition which was to fetter Chris- 
_ tian art for so many centuries. In the early 
Midjle Ages the geneval level is deplorably low. 
Otcasiopall*there is a gleam of light. A few of 
Offa’s cous show an effort at portraiture and design. 
Soinue -of Cic_ German bracteates of the twelfth 
century are very decorative? “Aci Frederick AI. 
made & characteristic attempt to go. back to earlier 
models... But the Renaissance « ¢me with the splen- 
did F-enén and Znglish Gothic coinage of the-rour- 
~ teenth certury, folloved in the second half of the 
fifteenth century by the rev:val of the profile 
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portrait in Italy under the influence of the great 
medallists. The coinage thus accurately records 
in its humble script the fact that France was 
eminent in the fourteenth century—a sact nc; too 
well recognized until recent years—ard that it 
was not until the fifteenth that Tly resumed | 
the lead which she had temporarily lost, ~ The six- 
teenth century shows almost everywhere a Gecay 
of taste combined with better t-chnique and in- 
creasing splendour—the Tudor gold is character- 
istic. In the seventeenth century ere technique 
reaches in France and England a height never sur- 
passed. After that time coin engraving becomes 
more and more a mechanical craft, bearing little 
relation to fine art; aithough such an event as the 
arrival of the Elgin Marbles could not fail to effect 
the work of a technician like Pistrucci. ~_As in the 
greater arts, the Greek models, while improving 
technique, overwhelmed the imaginations of their 
admirers rather than insp7red them with great 
ideas. ° 

The importance of coins’ as Cfficial docuznents for 
the earlyshistory of _Teligivn and inythology rsn- 
nat_ be over-estmated. tis true ths: it can no 
longer ‘be heid tbat the types af Grezk | coirs were 
ad-opted_ primaril~ for religious reasons, . or that 
the ‘earliest coins - sere issued “under te auspices 
of-priesthgods: The types “ppeared on. the coins 
because they were-already the badges or arms of 


~3 
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the issuing -authorities. But the mere fact that 
the figures or att»ibutes of deities were adopted as 
“Sueh_ insignia is evidence—often the only extant 
evide.ace—oi the existence of local cults. Thanks 
to the coifis, we have a fairly complete picture of 
the distribacion of cults throughout the Greek 
world. The exceptions which prove the rule are 
provided by purely imitative currencies, and by 
such issues as ose of Cyzicus and Lampsacus, 
which were made for more or less international cir- 
culation, and sonsequently bore a long series of 
changing types, the origin of which is not clearly 
understood, but cannot have ‘lain in local cults. 
On such a problem as the divinization of kings a 
flood of light is thrown by a proper interpretation 
of the coins of the Diadochi, which supply almost 
all the ey‘dence for the gradual development of 
the custom in the Hellenistic age. A remarkable 
picture of the worships of the cities of Asia Minor, 
Syria, and Palestine i” the first three centuries of 
th: Romar- Empire_is given by the local coins, 
which skow, for ixstay’ce, how the cult of the 
Eptesian /rtemis had” -aken root in maay places, 
eveu as faraway from’ iG birthpla%< Ze as s Nea polis.i in 
Samaria. 77 4 
When_ we some re the adop’ inn “of Christianity 
a: the ofial-religion of the Roman* Empite, a 
~ most significant indics’tion of the vefy gradual way 
in which the change was effected is revealed by the 
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coin types. The cross first appears as’an adjurct 
to the still pagan types at the fhint of Ticinum 
in 814. Six years later the chi-rho mpnograx“: is 
introduced simultaneously ,at five mints. Both 
these slight innovations followed rgcent grants 
of privileges to the Christians. After “the death 
of the pagan Licinius, the new influeneg becomes 
more marked; complete types, not mere adjuncts, 
of Christian significance begin t® be ased. The 
reign of Julian is marked by a sudden outburst of 
aggressively pagan types and the Suppression of 
those of Christian significance. The inaugura- 
tion of the Moslem coinage, with an inscription 
directly aimed at Christianity, appears to have 
been provoked, by the anti-Moslem policy af 
Justinian II., who introduced the bust of Christ 
on his coins with the abject of offending Moslem 
susceptibilities. It need hardly be sdid, that such 
a type vanishes from the cgirfs during the age of 
the iconoclastic emperors. 


The historian is often extigcted tg give dhe equi- 
valent in “modezn groneygfgr payregit® retorged, 
in &s Pocumpengs. He should fake -yaming~that 
there is no fixed. Tale for $grmifig. suchg estimates. 
Eteg if & ig gpossiblg to express g yaluWin@erms of 
labou%—as ‘whgn wh say tat a soldier re received a 
daric a momtle—we have still to estimaté the place * 
of such Isbour in the social economy of thie, time. 
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Ard a glarce at such a work as the History of 
Agriculture and Prices, by Thorold Rogers, shows 

whe. misleading it may be to estimate the value 
of phyments by reference to commodities. Quite 
apart from the fluctuations of prices from season to 

~ season, it is clear that the*parts played by most 
commodities i in the life of the people in the Middle 
Ages’ were very different from what they are now. 
Therefore it is FeSt, when making such guesses at 
equivalents, to add that the only certainty is that 
the coins merftioned contained so much gold or 
silver, which at the present time would be the 
equivalent of so much English’ money. 


II 


Tur student, when he is told that coins are so 
valuable as historical aids, may kgitimately ask 
to see “‘ the other side of the medal, ” afid enquire 
how the coins themselves are dated. -As the reply 
to this question reflects some light on the main 
object of this pamphlet, it ‘will not be impertinent 
to give it in some detail. The procedure is to find 
a certain number of fixed points from external 
evidence and, so &¢ speak, triangulate from the 
bases which they provide. The argument is often 
cumulative, and, it must be admitted, would offen 
fail to find aceeptanct in a court of law. That, 
however, is true of most archeological and, perhaps, 
of much historical argument, 

The first fixed points art, of Course, | given by 
coins which bear reférdace Sto known, historical 
facts. or persons, or are p&ted agcogdjity to gpme 

own era or Systeri. Soh referéoees have wece> 
sarily tom ebntrolled by knewledge gaingd*from 

ther sources.” Zhat conttol is not aways so easy 

astig the ease of dxteenth centuay medals y with sae 

head of Christ, or eighteer#h-century tokens bear, 

* ing the Portraits of Jobn of Gaunt or Queen Elizer 
= 31 7 
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heth, which are supposed by the uninitiated to be 
coiitemporary with those persons; whereas an 
~glementary knowledge of the history of the art of 
“coun and medals tells us that they are of much 
later“ date. The problem is usually much more 
difficult. Tkere“are, for instance, two series of 
“coins of Sybaris, The old city was destroyed in 
510 B.c, -Fo the period immediately preceding 
that year must belong the earlier group of coins, 
of a peculiar tecnnique; for any attempt to attri- 
bate them to the Athenian colony of New Sybaris, 
resuscitated in 443, is°checked by our knowledge 
of the style of the middle of the fifth century. 
(That knowledge, in its turn, is acquired from coins 
of other cities, such as the Grek colonies in Sicily, 
the development of which can be watched in the 
light of historically fixed data.) This fact, of the 
date of the earliest Sybarite 4oins, once ascertained, 
becomes a “ixed point for controlling the date of 
-other coins of the same peculiar technique. The 
~ second group, of coin? of.Sybaris is of mid-fifth- 
century gtyle; but we jaunot be quite certain 
whezher they_w-re strvg< at New Sybaris, before. 
# changed its same to-Tiuricm, om at the,secas-— 
sion fuundatign on the Traeis whick sp’ off from 
New Sybarir soon ‘after “448, FierC style cannot 
help us; Sut ~ince. the obverse type of the Coins 1S 
Athena, it seems natury Ito suppose that the coins 
belong to. the Athenian ealony: 2 not fo she seces-~ 
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sion, which was conducted by the wold Sybarite 
element. There can, in any gase, be no doubt 
about the approximate date. Occasionally the ys 
internal evidence of the coins gives us-both wane 
post quem and ante quem.» Thus coins. of Himera, 
which combine the Himerean “typs of the cock 
with the Agrigentine crab, must belong to the period 
of Agrigentine rule in Himera, 482-472 B.C. «Some> 
times we obtain valuable information about the 
relative dates of two classes of coins from the fact 
that one is restruck on the other—i.e., coins? of 
one class have been used af blanks for making coins 
of the other class, and the old types are legible, 
as in a palimpsest, under the new ones. 

The coinage of Afexander the Great and his suc- 
cessors is a good instance of the complexity in 
which the dating of coins is sometimes involted, . 
owing to the immobitization of types. “Coins with 
the types and name of Alexander ‘were produced 
by all sorts of rulers and-States from his death ja: 
828 z.c. down to the firs? century B.c. His_im- 
mediatesuccessors, sch as-Lysimachais in Thrace 
down to about 311 Bee and Seleudcas in Syria 

Bae sare dokn t¢396 B.c.Peimoly repeoduce 

5s ‘eoitee sdnetimes adding a distinguisling ad- 
junct in the fick. The cdins continug to be copied, 
“Aqugside of coitts issued by such Piles with paeir 
owh types end inseriptfors. The sty}e changes by 
degrees® “Che coins are produced not only by fhe 
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Diadochi, but by the free or semi-autonomous 
cities, which in the latest period sometimes mark 
with obviously recognizable symbols, such 
_as’ the rose of Rhodes or the wine- jar of Chios. 
Somefimes-we get a sevies of dates, though it is 
usually very Giffidult to identify the era by which 
those dates are reckoned. It is only of late years 
that real advance has been made by intensive 
study in the geographical and chronological classifi- 
cation of the series. The point for the student 
to‘remember is that the margin of error in dating 
some series of coins is fauch wider than in others, 
But such a series as the Alexandrine is exceptional, 
although that bearing the name and types of 
Lysimachus had nearly as lon a life. Normally, 
regal coins are the easiest to date, when they bear 
distinctive hames; but when,-as in the case of the 
Ptolemies ‘of Egypt, or thé’ ‘Arsacids of Parthia, 
the dynasti@name, with or without complimentary 
fpithgts, is preferred tf the personal name, and 
‘hee is morg, or less immobilization of the types, 
classification: becomes efceéssively difficult. We 
depépd (faiting actual daf¢s) on finds, on secuence of 
dies, on ‘devoloxment of st4le—4& treécherous aig 
in hdif-barbaréus esuntries—or oft pOrtraitute, 
which is likevvise apt to inislead. { - 6 
®o give - sorfle instances, from Iter tintes ‘of thie 
dating of: coins by their Historical 1 refer€nces: There 
ace silver deniers bearing the title “ Caflus Rex | 
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Fr(ancorum),” and the names of the Jtalian citits 
of Pavia, Milan, Treviso, and Lueca, with the Caro- 
lus monogram. To which king do they belope#, 
To Charlemagne, because he alone possesseel, fn 
gether with the title abové mentioned * the places 
on coins of which these types* occare Again,.a 
ninth-century denaro with the inseription “ Toannes 
Papa” round the abbreviation “ Cap. ”’ mtist be 
one of the coins which were styick between 872 
and 879 by Pandulf, Count of Capua (862~879), 
during the time of John VIII. (872-882), to whom 
he had submitted himself; coins to which Erchim- 
pert refers (Hist. Bang. 47): ‘‘ Pandonulfus prius 
se subdiderat dicto Eapee, in cuius vocamine et 
chartae et numnii *figurati sunt.” The nobles 
of Edward III. which omit the title of King ‘ ‘of 
France and call him, merely Lord of Aquitaine 
must belong to the years from 1360 fo 1869, while 
the Treaty of Brétigny was respected” The Irish 
coins of John which cell ‘im merely Domia(usf- 
Yber(niae) must be assig qed to the period, when te 
was Lord. of Ireland but pot *yet King Sf England 
(1177-1199). Butin medétval and A nedém, just as 
=e t, tint’s we have’ 3o be on out guard against 
the immont iz&tion of types. *. Perltsps.the Tost 
Gisconcerting ‘om imple of “all is Pee by the 
Enfglish siver pen; ries of the ‘“skart tress *2 seriS, 
which begin whder Henry “ID. in 1180 ang cOntinue. 
“bearing 5 the same types and the same rega? 
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name, “ Hepricus Rex,” through the reigns of 
Richard and Johp into that of Henry III., down 
frihe year 1247. Only by a prolonged study of the 
pamer of the moneyers, of the records of the mints, 
and of thenminutest chenges in style and lettering, 
has the datjnf of These coing been cleared up. The 
pennies of the first three Edwards are nearly as 
uniform. he groats and half-groats of the first 
issue of Henry VIII. reproduce the features of his 
father, although the inscription reveals the later 
dfite of the cojns. The French series provides a 
number of puzzles of thé same sort; the immobiliza- 
tion of the royal type of the denier at the end of the 
Carolingian period is well known. The name of 
the Sovereign who granted, of was alleged to have 
granted, to a city the right to open a mint is often 
pérpetuated on coins struc! oh generations after his 
death; thus the name of? ‘Carloman appears ‘on 
twelfth- -century deniers of Autun, just as if they 
chad been struck during his reign. The same cus- 
tan | prevailed i in Italy. Fa Spain, it would appear 
that coinsrof the types ft ¥erdinand and Isabella 
wept on Deing tssued acer the Queen’s.death in 
1504e¥en down! to 1555.4 A final ax vey papientis 
exaitiple: After the: death of the Catditcr mode" Boar- 
bon, charles X., in 1599, the Leagte continued to 
svike coins Zn his mame. Fortianatelyeth® pieces 
thus iseued bore date,” showirig that they’ were 
‘struck from 1590 to 1594 and in,1598." ¢ - 
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In antiquity and the Middle Ages- indeed, until 
the sixteenth century was well advanced—the 
placing of dates on coins was irregular and sporagia, 
Of ancient civil eras the most famous,*the Seleucid, 
was used within a few years of its inauguration 
in 812 B.c. to date the coins of terttin, Phoenician 
cities. There are numerous other ancient eras 
of more local vogue which would be Very useful if+ 
we could always decide which we, have to do with. 
It is not often that an equation is provided, as for 
instance at Gaza, where the coing of the timeof 
Hadrian bear dates calcufated from his visit to 
the city in 130 ang also the years of the local era. 
Usually a somewhat complicated calculation is 
required to fix an ard. Regnal years are, of course, 
very useful when they occur. Under the early 
Empire the Roman coins are frequently dated “by 
the years of various \ffices held by. the emperors 
(such as the consulship or the Tribuniecian power) 
or by imperatorial acd arpations, but the syste-= 
is seldom carried throug 1, aiid after the time of the 
Antonines gradually fall. , ous of use. "the signing 
of coins by State officiat was doabtles? originally 

rep te fixe resporsibility fer the quakty oT 
S Cginv=. »Where the detes of,such pfiicials 

have been préserved—as’ they very rarely have— 
ry 8% fixed chronological > points. «The mest 
elaborate system? was evdlved in Athens. during 
2 the period of the ‘ New Style ”—i.c., from 229 B.e. 


. 
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té the time,of Augustus. In its most complete 
form the system required thé coins to bear (a) the 
grmes of two honorary magistrates, (b) the signet 

<fftherfirst oZ these, (c) the name of a third official, 
who was probably a member of a controlling com- 
mittee of tavdive of the Areopagus holding office 
in monthly rotation according to the months of the 
=solar year, (d) a letter denoting the lunar month 
in which the coir was issued, and (e) an additional 
mint-mark, perhaps indicating the particular mine 
by which the metal was supplied. A study of these 
complex controls, in connexion with astronomical 
data, has fixed the precise years af some of the coin. 
concerned and, it is said, has shown that the 
hitherto established chronology of the Athenian 
arehons is one year too early. Dating by months 
is rare outside Athens, although it occurs occa- 
sionally in the Pontic and Parthian series. It is 
curious to find it on the “ yun money,” or money 

iA necessity, issued intthe name of James II. in 
Irland after his expuisior ‘from England. 

The numismatist,cin ‘Classifying his coins, of 
course works.as*far asi Sossible with the help of 
archives, ineaddation te cisuab refercnces indienne 
ture. Use ha3 to ke made of edists id Srakits 
of the righ? 0 of coinagé, legislation of all kinds, 
sérveys. like” Domesday, and ‘above cal-—wken 
available—nint records. For ancient timeg our 
hnowledge of the organization and pto@edure of* 
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mints has to be deduced almost entirely from the 
coins. Nothing like the Exchéquer Accounts or 
Patent Rolls of our-Public Record Office has 777» 
vived. In the classification of the Englislf cofi> 
the records of the Trials of’the Pyx aye particularly 
useful, especially whtn ‘they indicatc the privy 
marks which distinguished the coins,which were 
assayed. 

But documents of whatever k‘nd too often fail 
to find confirmation in extant coins. Sometimes 
this is due to chance, no specimtns having been 
preserved from destruction. Sometimes obscurity 
in the wording ofthe document makes it difficult 
to identify the coins,to which it refers. One of the 
cruces of Jewish numismatics is the date of the 
“ thick” silver shekels. The traditional attripu- 
tion to Simon Macec7baeus has been sepposed to 
receive confirmation fim the statement in 1 Macc. 
xv. 5-6 that Antiochts VII: of Syria granted to 
Simon the right to strild2 cojns for-his own covntry~ 
But other evidence—such as-fabric “rd lettering — 
favours an attribution to the time of the First 
Revolt (a.p._66-70); al” “this has “feenklys been 
canny. Ganiijiesd_by, a find. ae may be. conserve, that 
the peculiar character sf Jewish grt mdxes the 
ariterign ef st¥le of little service.iit this case.) 
We Are, therefore, driver to” siizpose “either that 

_ the grant made by the Syrian king “eléted toa 
bronze coinage daly, or that Simon did® not, avail . 
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himself of it, or that the silver coins which he issued 
have not survived. Evidently edicts must not 
angays be interpreted in what seems the obvious 
~sfiseS The Edit de Pitres (June 25, 864) ordered 
that the deniers should bear on one side the king’s 
name in atircular legend atound his monogram; 
on the other side, the name of the mint around a 
“eross. “It also ordered that henceforward these 
coins should be S:ruck only in the Palace and at 
Quentovic, Rouen, Reims, Sens, Paris, Orléans, 
Chalons, Mellc,* and Narbonne. What are the 
facts? Not one of the extant coins of the types 
described was struck at any ofie of these mints: 
they were issued from Agen, Arles, Mayence, ete. 
What is more, the coins of this type struck at Agen, 
Mayense, and elsewhere are earlier than 864, 
being in {net of the time ia Charlemagne. The 
edict therefone (1) was intended not, as might 
_have been supposed, to intrbduce a new type, but 
0 stebilize an old ones (2)4was not fully obeyed. 
‘Aanothez Learn be apparently not fully 
carried out -was that of tke Synod of Greatley in 
928.* olt-wakordered thatthere was tobe £ aes 
coinage throughout the realm, and_ that-t0- 
should Je made save in a town. To each ae a 
assigned ané paoneyer; some had‘ more, even yr? 
to Y eights which Was Loreton’ Ss quota. But no fess 
than four ofthe mints mentioned—Chichester, Col- 
— chester, Hastings, and Lewes—afe unrepresented 
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among the great quantity of coins of Aethelstaf 
that have come down to us. Th* towns probably 
did not take advantage of the right which wt 
granted to them. Similarly, in Italy We findethe+ 
the earliest coins of Ascoli Sre of the ntinicipality 
and date from the tharteenth century= although 
as early as 1087 the bishops of that city received 
the right of coinage from Conrad I. ‘The Bishop 
of Bergamo could have struck ceins in virtue of 
a grant from Frederick Barbarossa in 1156, but, 
so far as we know, he did nothingsof the kind; a 
communal coinage began in 1287. A charter 
of Henry IV. endowed the Archbishops of Ravenna 
with coinage rights in 1063; but the earliest coins 
are of the thirteenth century. It is, of course, 
possible that some grants of this kind are fictitious, 
invented at the time-when the coinage- actually 
bégan. 

Hoards, when secure mn their entirety—a con- 
dition all too rarely fu’ ‘filfeg, thanks to hup=a” 
cupidity and negligence— proyide onf af the mozs~ 
interesting forms of evigenci for the -dating _of 
coins, as well 2s for the ste%¢ of thé. ev ney. atthe 
Roorrteaney urial. A ew tnstances “wil make” “this” 
clear. ~The aiicient Britigh site on Hengi-tbury 
Head in Hampshire yieldéd, some ~ycars. before 
therecent cxeavations, a potfui of some37% coins? 
There were js Roman Republican deari7” rang-~ 
ing from ‘the secend century B.c. to Octavians* 
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Imperial. denarii, of Tiberius and Vitellius; 
80 Imperial copper coins (the latest being of 
. hadrian); and 16 imitations of Roman coins, 
<Fobzbly made in Gaul. The mass of the find con- 
sisted of British coins ef various kinds, with a few 
strays from ‘the Channel Islands or Gaul. Nearly 
800 of the British coins were of kinds previously 
‘knowfi; and about an equal number were of an 
entirely new clags, cast in moulds instead of being, 
in the manner usual with British coins, struck with 
dies. The but little worn condition of the latest 
Roman coins in the hoard proves that it must 
have been deposited not long after the middle 
of the second century. The cast coins had ex- 
perienced practically no ciretlation at all. We 
afe, therefore, entitled to assume, failing rebutting 
evidence., that they were ngw about A.D. 125-150; 
and also thak the other Bujtish coins, of types pre- 
Viously known, continued; +m more or less frequent 
“Giqulation into the * segond century. That is 
“zaout ag nels a defipitigf: of date as it is possible 
to,obtain jn a barbafous,series like the British. 
In nor Sivilized Gxpencies, the. Sine ob- 
“tainted from “finds is “nore exact.” 
obtaired abye ” Sempétison between VWirvds LA. 
In the gerys of our Norman kings the, evidence wf 
Tinds has been yscd to fix.the sequence cf the iggrés. 
alhe SGbegton find coftained Pennies of Edward 
“onfessor, Harold, and William I. Al the coins 
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of the last were of one type, the ‘sprofile-cross- 
fleury.” All other finds which contain coins of 
the Confessor and of Harold and William also Che” 
tain this type of William. It follow’ thatsthis = 
William’s first issue. Two* other eits at York 
combine to show that tite “ bonnet ” typ2 was the 
second to be issued in William’s reign. The two 
types are connected by a “ mule ’’—i.e.,"a coin 
struck with the obverse die pecmliar to one type 
and the reverse die of another. Such mules, we 
may remark in passing, are ipvaluable as showing 


the connexion between issues. 


_ because the <ollecting 


Hoards are, of opurse, not without their pitfalls, 
When they are neither incomplete, nor “ salted ” 
by the introduction of pieces which were not found 
at the same time and place, but have been, mixed 
with them by carelesdhess or with intent Sadeceive, 
they may still occasifially mislead. A man who 
hoards coins may michtenly 5 «come into possession 
of somebody else’s saviays Sad add these coins aq 
his own before he buriet. the igt. Orghasequence 
of issues may be vefy irregularly fepresented, 

as “not been @ebntinuous. 

Gold Nees more Spt La be hoatlied, t less tectule 

Sent Dyn less prégious metals. sLikesevery 

settck kind pf evidence, this kind reqyings Senta 
headlitty. . ot oP *. 

St¥le, as evidertee for the are of caps$ depends 


*for its co€eney on the “ ’ of the numisinatist. 
>3a 
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Combined with fabric—i.e., the technical make of 
a coin—it is invaluable. One has, however, to 
reekon with deliberate archaism—as in the Attic 
wownage of the fifth century—and with the irregu- 
lar development of att, especially in outlying dis- 
tuicts, diven’ the Middle Ages were capable of 
deliberately reverting to antique designs and fabric 
—witrftss Me copper coins of William IT. struck at 
Palermo, with tge types of lion’s head and date- 
palm, which a beginner may easily take for ancient 
Gteek coins. e Our knowledge of the development 
of style has, of course, been formed from series 
which have been chronologically fixed by various 
other kinds of evidence; but the instrument, once 
forged, may be used in the fitst instance by itself. 
The bgst numismatists begin a work of classifica- 
tidn by gtyle, and then configin or disestablish their 
conclusions by the applicgtion of other criteria. 
The generdf impression i§f tested by details of 
chnique, by ornan®nt, Py lettering. And when 
a sorg ofarrangementfias been established, the 
result is sabmittedeto thg*test of such historical 
facts, as ay ayilable. Ylovertea gp tRis process | 
Mmaggscem §o th? inexper¥ it fs only the jgal e- 
vefopanent, ofethe training which enfbleS*theexpert 
to say, rpPhout detailed examiaatiqn, that t 
Attic cgingbfarjne* the ipscription aoz @ AfMcE? in 
spite of éhesarchaic spelling, canfiot be earlief than 
the thitd century B.C. 
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The reader whose patience has carsied him this 
far may feel that the snares whith beset the numis- 
matic ways are so numerous that it is better to 
avoid them altogether. But he nec not $e ai 
duly alarmed. Emphasis Ras _delipefately been 
laid on the uncertaintie$ of the subject (sthich are 
no greater than in any other special branch of 
historical research) in order that the interpretation 
of coins may not be undertaken wth the light heart. 
that betokens inexperience. No student can afford 
to neglect the numismatic evjdence on his subject 
altogether. As an example of the consequences of 
such neglect let ws recall the prize essay which 
identified the Mint of Calais as a savoury herb, 
from the cultivation of which a certain revenue 
accrued to the English Exchequer. : 


ser 


A worp mpy be added about medals. From the 
inauguration of the modern medal by Pisanello in 
1488, they provide, in the first place, a very useful 
factor in biographical research. Many of the 
Italian medals, esprially, rise to the first rank 
in the art of portraiture; not a few medals are the 
only authentic portraits of the persons they repre- 
sent. Generally speaking, however, it must be 
admitted that as documents for political history 
they se unsatisfactory. In the sixteenth century 
princes<vcre quick to realize the effectiveness of the 
medal as a means of propiganda. Henry VIIL., 
for instance, issued in 15/5 a medal proclaiming 
“2\ three languages ‘his c’aim to be Defender of 
“the Faith ae unde~ Christ. Supreme Head of the 
Ch~rch of, ‘England and Veland. In the hands of 
rulérs ond varkies meda#’ were useo with a vigour 
* whith gives them valtie-less as a pry & fasts 
than"as a a of pelitical puroses aff party 
fceting:: of She latter respect they should be vept 
useful t to the higtorian AFpolitics. It is Impossible, 
for instane’, to have any idea of the popular agita- 
fion about Admiral Vernon, his,Sensational success 
ere 36 a 
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at Portobello and his failure at Cartagena, without 
a study of the innumerable me@als that were flung 
broadcast by his admirers. But they bear almost 
as little relation to the historic truth 4s Napgleens* 
medal “ struck at London”? ir?1804 to.cémmemorate 
his invasion of England* 


IV.—BIBLIOGRAPHY 


A+tCoMp#ETE list of publications is, of course, out 
of the question here. But in each branch of the 
subject” sorae of the standard authorities* are 
mentioned, together with some of the newer publi- 
cations which supplement them in details. Such 
details on ary particular point must be sought 
by the student in the periodical literature, in the 
MS. bibliographies of certain hranches which are 
accessible at the British Museym, and in the coins 
themselves. 
+ The Jeading Periodicals are: 
R.N.—-Revue numismatigas frangaise. Paris, 
1836—. 4 
N.C.—Numismatic Chronick, London, 1888—. 

A" -— American Tousnal of Numismatics. New 
York, 1868—. 

* zZ. Fe fematisele Zeitschrift. Vienna, 1870—. 
—Ppitschrif fig’ aa olanicae Berlin, 
Spat 1915, 

«RE Revue de ‘la numtis}natique bela (thi mr 1875, 
R. belgerde numismatique). Crwlefa noe fad 
Pe iii.) Brawee l 1842—,. 

—-Rivfst& italiana , di ‘Nuradstoation. - Milafty 
tye66”. fr 


ae When thé place of publication is not ntenAloned it is, 
- London. 
7 38 
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R.S.—Revue suisse de numismatique. Gene%a, ~ 
1891—. 


J. Int.—Journal international @ archéologie numis- 
matique. Athens, 1898—. 


B.N.J.—British Numismatic Journal. Yon&dt, 
1905—. 


Nom.—Nomisma. Ber¥n, 1907. 


A.L.I.—Atti e Memorie dell’ Istituto Italiano di 
Numismatica. Rome, 1918—. 


For the Russian numismatic feriodicals (Trans- 
actions of the Imperial Russian Archeological 
Society, Numismatic Sections Tran$actions of the 
Moscow Numismatic Socicty and Numismatic 
Miscellany of theaM.N.S.) see the bibliography in 
E. H. Minns, Scygvians and Greeks (Cambridge, 
1918), p. xxvii. * 

On the question of the Origins and Eyolation 
of Coinage informativn will be found in the general: 
works mentioned below; but théy are specially 
treated in W. Ridgeway’s Qrigin of Metallic Cur- 
rency and Weight Stindate (Cambridge, 1899 
E. Babelon’s Origines fie la monnaie | hPasis, 1897755~ 
G. Macdonald’s Coin Rypes (Glasgowh 1905), and 
Evolution” of Coinage’ (Gambridge? §, 1918)» J. 
Déchalette, ‘* Les Origh es de Mhadraphme% zat, de 
bos?” (RN., 1911) may also*be conmulted. 


of. F.. Keary’s “ Morphology of’ ftinse’ (N.C., 
1385, 6) i i$ very instructid on the genéraledevel8p- 
ment of coir? form. ~* 


Metrofoey and@oin Standards. “pagar sitediangs 
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arly of the oder works on this subject, the first 
section (pp. 8-44) of O. Viedebantt, Forschungen 
sur Metrologie des Altertums (Abhandlungen der k. 
‘siichs, ¢ GesellSch. der Wissenschaften, Phil.-hist. 
Klasse xxxi¥., Leipzig, 1917), should if possible be 
read. When the principtes there laid down— 
especially as to the practical method of ascertain- 
ing old“staidards by the “ frequency tables ”— 
have been mastered, and the warning given above 
(p. 11) taken to heart, the views of other writers 
may be consuited in_F. Hultsch, Griechische und 
rimische Metrologie, ‘second edition (Berlin, 1882); 
the writings of Lehmann-Haupt in Verhandl. der 
Berliner anthropol. Gesellschaft, 1889, and in later 
publications, as well as those of his opponent F. H. 
Weissbach (references to both in Viedebantt). 
-P. ‘Gardney’ s History of Ancient Coinage, 700-300 
B.c. (Oxtord, 1918) is the latest English. attempt 
to grapple ®ith epee as a whole; while 
Macdonald’s “ Sily2r Coinage of Crete” (Proc. 
rit. Acad,, ix., 1920 may > ¢ taken as an example 
of modern rethod applied yo yasingle branch. For 
the fon statdards of mef eval and yaodern times 
infoure ation, Tad be sougirt inf the wee 4assified 
below= a 
Greek -an¢ F Roman Coins.—The oe classic is. 
JOH. von-Eckhe?s Dggtrina numorunr veterunh, 
8_vols., Vienna, 1792-8. Its modern rival, E. 
_Babelon’ 8 1 raité des monnaies grecques et’ romaines * 
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(Paris, 1901—), has the advantage of. being fineky 
illustrated. The general Introduction (excluding 
metrology and typology) fills t. i. The descrip- 
tive volumes so far published bring the history 
down to the fourth century B.c. for sofae parts of 
the Greek world. The snost convenient work of 
reference for Greek coins is B. V. Head’s Historia 
Numorum (Oxford, 1911, with bibliégraphies up 
to date). The Catalogues of therBritish Museum 
(begun in 1878) by Poole, Head, Gardner, Wroth, 
and Hill, are now nearly completes(the volumes 
on Arabia, Mesopotamia, and Persia by Hill, and on 
Cyrenaica and the yest of North Africa by E. S. G. 
Robinson are in preparation). Other large collec- 
tive enterprises arey (1) the Berlin Corpus (Berlin, 
1898—; general | tor, F. Imhoof-Blumer); so 
far only portions oft Die antiken Miingen™ Nord- 
Griechenlands (Dacia and parts of Moesia, Thrace, 
and Macedon) and th® first, part of *Die antiken 
Miinzen Mysiens have’ appCared; (2) the Recuey, 
général des monnaies gf eques Wd Asie Migeure, be 
wf Waddington, Th. Reinach, and” EB. Babelon 
(Paris, 19944), which s*}fax has covertd Pontus, 
Paphggonia, and Bithynie. Head's Guide So thé, 
GEM "and? Siler Coins *of the Anaients (Brifish 
Museum, foyirth* edition, 1895) has Seventy-five ex- 
céilént ‘plates covering thg\pericd betore the Chris- 
tian “era. Useful” and well-illustrated ontalogues 
*of the sthaller public and private collections gre _ 
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G. Macdonahl’s Catalogue of the Greek Coins in the 
Hunterian Collectfn (Glasgow, 1899-1905); K. 
_Regling’s Sammlung Warren (Berlin, 1906; the 
“Boston Colléction); and Collection R. Jameson 
(Greek and’Imperial Roman: Paris, 1918). 

-On the general theory? of ancient coinage, F. 
Lenormant’s La monnaie dans lantiquité (Paris, 
1878-97 is Still very instructive. Hill’s Handbook 
of Greek and Rortan Coins (1899) has full references 
and bibliographies (the metrological chapter should 
be ignored). Gardner's Types of Greek Coins 
(Cambridge, 1882) and Macdonald’s Coin Types 
(see above) should be consulted on the develop- 
ment and significance of types, The use of Greek 
coins for teaching history is exnmplified in different 
ways ky Hill’s Historical Greek Coins (1906) and 
Gardner’ s,History above mentioned. An invaluable 
list of “all the ‘names of officials found on Greek 
coins is givefi by R. Miinsteyerg, “ Beamtennamen 
Auf griechischen Mitizen” in N.Z., 1911-1914. 
“None of the, periodigals migntioned above (except, 
perhaps, AnJ° before 1o12/ean be neglected by the 
student §Greek coins. There is > Toom here 
efor, adist of the faonograps 1s on special paftsof th the 
Greek world, but a very! few of the nit 6 récext may 
be selected;~, aa 

“Syracuse: L. Tudeer“* Tetradrachnienpréjulig 
Yon Syrakrs in der Periode der" signierenden 
, Kiinstler,” in Z. f. N., 1918. §-Russia,* ‘Kingdom” 
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of Bosporus, eic.: E. H. Minns, Scythians and 
Greeks (Cambridge, 1918). Bakkans: N. A. Mush- 
mov, Ancient Coins of the Balkan Peninsula dnd 
of the Tsars of Bulgaria (Sofia, 1912; ia Bulg-rian):~ 
L. Ruzicka, ‘“‘ Miinzen von Serdica ~ inn. Z., 1915; 
and “ Inedita aus Moesia inferior”. in’ N. Z., 1907 
(numerous additions to the Berlin Corpus). 
Macedon: J. N. Svoronos, L’hellénisine } primitif 
de la Macédoine- prouwvé par % numismatique 
(Paris, Athens, 1919). Alexander the Great and 
Alexandrine Coinages: E. tT Newcll, important 
articles in A.J., 1912 and 1938, and N.C., 1915; 
also Dated Alexander Coinage of Sidon and Ake 
(Yale University Press, 1916). Elis: C. T. Seltman, 
“The Temple Coin~ of Olympia,”.in Nom., viii., 
ix. (1918-14). Crete : G. Macdonald, “ The Silver 
Coinage of Crete,” in. Proc. Brit. Acad., ix., 1920. 
Asia Minor: H. von Fritze, “ Elektronpriigung 
von Kyzikos ”’ in Nom, vii. (1912); “ S‘lberprigung 
von Kyzikos,” 76., ix. (191%. J. Mavrogordata, 
“Chronological Arrarzement. of the Coins“ of 
Chios” in N.C., 1915-18. Syria: 1.~T. Newell, 
“ Seleucid Mint of ‘Antr’ whe’ in A, JEAN, and 
“ Pre-lniperial Coiriage’ of Rontip Antiock” in. 
Nx.,- 1919. Arabia and Mesopctariia : - Hill, 
oe *, Ancient Coingge of Soujh Arabia ” “n Proe. Brit. 
Acail., ‘vii; (1918), and ‘! dints*ef Koran, Arabia 
and ‘Mesopotamia ” in Journ. Roman-Strdies, vii. 
“(1917). Allotte de la Fuye, “ Monnaies de PEly- ik 
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nfaide”’ in B.N., 1919. Persia: Hill, ‘“‘ Imperial 
Persian Coinage” én Journal of Hellenie Studies, 
1919. Northern Africa: E. S. G. Robinson, 
“ee Quagstiones Cyrenaicae”’ in N.C.,1915. Finally, 
it should be mentiened that the miscellaneous 
descriptions $ coins by F. Imhoof-Blumer all 
deserve the most careful attention. 
For Roumah coins, treated separately from Greek: 
Th. Mommsen, Wiistoire de la monnaie romaine, 
translated by Duc de Blacas and J. de Witte 
(Paris, 1865-#5); this is antiquated in regard to 
dating of the earlie® coinage. On the chronology 
of the Republican period: E. J. Haeberlin’s 
“ Systematik des altesten rémjschen Miinzwesens ” 
(in Berliner Miinzblatter, 1904) is dogmatic, but 
marks a great advance. His great descriptive 
work Aes, grave, das Schwergeld Roms und. Mittel- 
italiensYi'rankPart-a.-M., 1910) and H. A. Grueber’s 
British Museum Catalogue, Roman Republic (1910), 
ogether give a compte picture of the coinage be- 
dee the tmg of Augustus. M. Bahrfeldt has recently 
corrected wany details infthe Republican series, 
in N.Z., eel (1918). « Wf eather Yachirige und 
a Berégniigu gen, fur Miigecunde der rimisthgn Re- 
_prblik (Vienna, 1897), a cfiticism of Sabefongs werk 
on the gubsect, must fot be neglecfed by the, 
student, of nfingte detéis. A general eoutlirte ‘of 
‘the development of the Roman” monetary s¥stem 
by E. A. Sydenham is in progresg in N.O», 1918—.* 
r ~~ « a 
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An introduction to the historical bearings of the 
Republican series is given it? Hill’s Historical 
Roman Coins (1909). The transition to the Empire 
is cleverly handled by H. Willers, Geschichte des 
rémischen. Kupferpragung bie auf Kaiser Claudius 
(Leipzig, 1909). The difficult questions ecnnectéd 
with the organization of the coinage by Augustus 
have recently been much discussed: see L2Laftranchi, 
Léa Monetazione di Augusto (Milari, 1919); H. Mat- 
tingly in Journal of Roman Studies, vii.; and the same 
and E. A. Sydenham in N.C., 1917-18. Indispens- 
able, though remarkably inaccurate, is H. Cohen’s 
Monnaies frappées, sous Vempire romain (second 
edition, Paris, 1880592). F. Gnecchi’s ‘“‘ Appunti 
di Numismatica Remana” (running through the 
greater part of the¥.I.) have brought to Beye 
many unpublished coins. 7 

From the literature dealing with" special | ‘periods 

of the Empire we selec: the following: ” 

First century, post- -August¢n: E. A. Syactieye 
Coinage of Nero (19207; H. Mattingly, = oe 
of the Civil Wars of 68-9 4.p. (N. Cr 1914)... L 
Laffranchi, “~* Un centesjari Rr nell’ 
antichita ’ » [Vespasian] « (2.1. 19%1).2 B. Bick, 
“Pr Fitulatuy der Flavier ” (ZfN.3 XA, 1885). 

~ > Second century: C. Hy, Dodd, a Bastesn Cam 

paighs of Verus,” (N.G, 191i)sand % Danubian, 

Wars of Marcus Antoninus ” (N.C., IAB)? * 
Third Gentury»K. Menadier, Die Miinzen wad , 
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das Miinzweeen bei den Scriptores Historiae Augustae 
[treacherousness $f these authorities as regards 
, coinage] (Berlin Diss., 1913). O. Voetter, ‘‘ Miinzen 
"Aes Baisers “Gallienus und seiner Familie’? (N.Z., 
1900). A.’ Markl, “Mie Reichsmiinzstitten unter 
@er Resierung Claudius I¥. Gothicus ”’ (N.Z., 1884); 
ditto for Quintillus (N.Z., 1890). Th. Rohde, 
Miinzen Mes Kaisers Aurelianus, seiner Frau 
Severina, und dr Fiirsten von Palmyra (Miskoloz, 
1881). O. Seeck, ‘‘ Miinzpolitik Diocletians und 
seiner Nachf@lger ”’ (Z. f. N., 1890). P. H. Webb, 
“ Carausius ” (nN. 1907, and separately 1908); 
and ‘ Allectus’”’ (N.C., 1906)., O. Voetter on the 
bronze coinage of the Diocetianic tetrarchy in 
N.Z., 1899, 1911, 1917, 1918. 
. Fourth century: stiie eomag OL the Constantinian 
périod” generally is treated ’with great historical 
knowledge by? J. Maurice, Numismatique Con- 
stantinienné (Paris, 1908-12). H. Willers, “ R6- 
aiische Silberbarrene*mit Stempeln”’ (important 
‘for late fgurth-ceytury qurrency) (N.Z., 1898, 
1899). A. *J< Evans, “ Rofnan Currency in Britain 
froma, Valbftinian I. sto onstantinerdiI.” (N.C., 
° 19158." - 2® ae 
"A complete iustrated;corpus of §tonfinenal- 
lions is pfavided by* ay Gnecthi, , Medagliopi,- 
_Romané (w ilan, A912). - 
« The porpedicals which deal with Greek (cxeept 
ao Int.) should also be consulted for Ronfin numis-” 
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matics; the Italian ones naturally snecialize o1? 
this branch. 0 

Byzantine coinage is fully described by J. 
Sabatier, Monnaies byzantines (Paris énd Lordony, 
1862), W. Wroth, British Museum Catalogue of 
Imperial Byzantine Coinz (1908), and. Cosnt J 
Tolstoi, Monnaies byzantines, in Russian (St. Peters- 
burg, 1913—in progress). Wroth’s British Museum 
Catalogue of the Coins of the Van‘als, Ostrogoths, 
and Lombards (1911) also contains the sub-Byzan- 
tine coinages of Thessalonica, Nicaca, and Tre- 
bizond. 

The vast subject, of the medieval and modern 
coinage of the European Continent is summarized 
by A. Engel and B, Serrure, Numismatique du 
moyen dge (Paris, 1391-95), and Numismatique, 
moderne (Paris, 1897-93). A shorter general theory 
of numismatics is given in A. Luschin von Eben- 
greuth’s Allgemeine Miinzkunde und Géldgeschichte 
(Munich, 1904). Monetary ‘standards and the — 
“effects of currency angi exchange phenomena on 
commercial and national progress and well-being,” 
in the perioe. 1252-1894,“in America 29 well ,as 
Europe. are the subject éf.W. A.” Shaws Hiztary > 
of Garfency (noZlate; bibliography).. + + 

. Two attempts ‘aut dictionries of nanges of coins, 
“Che iy uSefal for medieval agid modesn numismatiecs> 
should perhaps be*mentioned here: Es > Martinori, 
La Monei@ (Rome. 1915), and A. R. Frey, “ Dies 
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tionary of Numismatic Names” in 4.J., 50 (1916). 
The latter writershas also compiled a list of dated 
European coins earlier than 1501 in AJ., 47 

~(19%8). 

Leaving Britain aside for the moment, we note 
athe fallowing monographs, for the most part later 
than the summaries above mentioned: 

Frafice?~-A. Blanchet et A. Dieudonné, Manuel 
de numismati@ue francaise (Paris, 1912-16) gives 
the history of the regal coinage down to the Revolu- 
tion, and then eompinte will also describe the 
feudal series; full f¢ferences. 

Spain and Dominions.—M, Vidal Quadras y 
Ramon, Catdlogo de la Colgcciin de Monedas y 
Medallas (Barcelona, 1892) J. Botel y Sisd, 

- Les monedes catalanes (Bagcelona, 1908-11). A. 
Herrera, El Duro: estudio4de los reales de a ocho 
espaolas, etc. (Madrid, 1914). 

Low Coantries.—On the imitations of the ster- 
_dings, J. Chautard! Imitations des monnaies au 
“ype esterlin (Nancy, 187%) remains indispensable. 
A. de Witte, . Histoire tmonédtaire des Comtes de 
Louvaing* Dues de Brabant (Antwsp, 1894-99). 
E. Bernays « e& Jules Vanriérus, Histoire, numis- 
matique zdie Comté Pugs Duché @de Luaerfourg 
(Brussels, %970). ° 
> German ‘Lavés. a [ supplementary: volume is 
i. Dannenberg’ s Deutsche Minzensder Sdéchsischen 
und frinkischen Kaiserzeit Sepa in 1908. 
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H. Buchenau, Der Bracteatenfun® von Seega 
(Marburg, 1905) deals with thebracteate currency 
of the Hohenstaufen period. E. Bahrfeldt, Miinz- _ 
wesen der Mark Brandenburg (Berlin, 1889-95, apd” 
Halle-a.-S., 1913), and Miiszen- und Medaillen- 
Sammlung in der Marieaburg, including series of 
Brandenburg, Prussia, and Danzig (Danzig, 1901- 
10). F. von Schrétter und G. Schraoller, Das - 
preussische Miinzwesen im 18 Jalrhundert (Berlin, 
1902-18). F.vonSchrétter, Die Miinzen Friedrich 
Withelms des Grossen Kurfiirsten und Friedrichs ILI. 
von Brandenburg (Berlin, 1913). P. Joseph und 
E. Fellner, Miinzen.von Frankfurt-am-Main (Frank- 
furt, 1896). J.P. Bgierlein, Medaillen und Miinaen 
des Gesammthauses Wittelebach (Munich, 1897-1901). 
E. Fiala, Beschreibu yg der Sammlung bohmischer 
Miinzen und Medailien des M. Donebauer (Prag, - 
1890); Katalog der Miinzen- und Mei&aillen-Stempel- 
Sammlung des K. K. Hauptmiinzamtes in Wien 
(Vienna, 1901-8); and Miini-n und Medaillen der 
Welfischen Lande—i.e., Brunswick, ete. -. (Berlint 
1904-12); L. Réthy, Cirpus numoruh Hungarjae, 
two parts";¢=blished, to gixteenth centry (Buda- 
pest, 1899-1907), Besid''s the GC-man periodicals ; 
alféidy menticaed, note ihe Frankfarter M linzzei-. 

~iung (Frankfurf-a.-M.), i,Jdtter fiir ‘hiinefreunde 
(résden),? Monatsblatt dex, numisnatischen Geseli- 
schaft in Wien (Vienna), and Numismatéhai Kéz- 
“lény (Budapest). He i 
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” Switzerland.—L. Coraggioni, Miinzgeschichte der 
Schweiz (Geneva, 2896); W. Tobler-Meyer, Miinz- 
und Medaillen-Sammlung des H. Wunderly ». 


” Murclt (Ziirich, 1895-99). The Townshend collec- 


, 


tion of Swiss coins (R. S. Poole, Descriptive Cata- 
logue <f the Swiss Coins“in the South Kensington 
Museum, 1878) is now deposited in the British 
Museum. “Periodical: Revue suisse de numis- 
matique. : 

Italy.—Bibliography in F. and E. Gnecchi, 
Saggio di Libliografia numismatica delle zecche 
italiane (Milan, 1889); supplements in R.J., 
1906 and 1916. A useful survey of the period 
476-1266 is given in Part I. of G. Sambon’s Reper- 
torio generale delle monete contite in Italia . . . dal 
secolo V°alXX° (Paris, 1912. The King of Italy’s 
Corpus Nummorum Italicorum will give a complete 
list of coins. So far seven volumes have appeared 
(Rome, 1910—), covering the North of Italy (House 


_of Savoy, Piedmon*, Liguria, Corsica, Lombardy, 


Venice) Yenice js also- fully dealt with by 
N,. Papadopoli- Monete’ di Vemexia (Venice, 
1893-1919,. The adrqirable Vatican Catalogo 
delle~monete e Uxlle pent ficie (Milan, 191013) by 


as C. Serafinshould be suppeemented ty. Martifori’s 


Annali. deliv. Zecca di~ 2oma, 1870-1870 {Istitute- 
_ittaliano ai Nuismatica, Rome, 1917—, in’ pro- 
“ gress). -Foz the kingaom of the Two Sicilies, see 


. Memmo Vagiati, Monete del -~Reame™ delle dué 
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Sicilie (Naples, 1911-16, in progress); and for 
Benevento the same author’s “Zecca di Bene- 
vento” in R.J., 1915-16. 

The Italian periodicals mentioned above Should 
also be consulted on Italjan coiis. * » 

Malta.—H. C. Schembri, Coins and Medals of 
the Knights of Malia (1908) does not entjrely super- 
sede Ii. H. Furse, Mémoires namismatiques de 
LOrdre Souverain de Saint Jean de Jerusalem 
(Rome, 1885). 

Denmark.—P. Hauberg, Myngforhold og Udmynt- 
ninger + Danmark indtil 1146 (Copenhagen, 1900, 
summary in Frend¢h). J. Wilcke, Christian IV.’s 
Moéntpolitik, 1588 -1025 (Copenhagen, 1919). < 

Sweden.—Forteck jng Gfver Antellska M: yntsamm- 
lingens i Helsing fors: Svenska Mynt (twe pasts 
published, to sixteenth century, Helsmgfors, 
1906-8); K. A. Wallroth, “Sveriges Mynt 1449- 
1917” in Svenska Num. M. eddelauden (Stockholm, 
1918). 

Money of necessity and Siege-m@ney of all 
European States are collected in “Feldy Not- &nd~ 
Belagerungsmiinzen, by & _Brausg ( (Bertin pir 
1903) 0° -e 

Great Dritaid and Irela—A ocfaaiy summary” 
~ work Oth the toinage of thes, islands is diy * wanted. 
The foundations for ‘a stt@y of the pil British 
coinage were laid by Sir John Evans in his Ancieht 
British Cans (18€%; e=pplement, 1890). Sgme if- * 


1 
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teresting details have to be added, as the identifica- 
tion of the currency of iton bars: latest in A. 
Bulleid and H. St. G. Gray, The Glastonbury Lake 
Pillage, ii., pp. 895 ~403 (Glastonbury, 1917); coin of 
Cartimandwaiti NCS 1897); and the coinage of the 
Hengistbury Head settlement (J. P. Bushe-Fox, 
Soc. ofeApéiquaries, Excavations at Hengistbury 
Head, Oxford, 4915). For other additions to the 
literature of early British coins consult the indexes 
to N.C, and B.N.J. R. Ruding’s Annals of the 
Coinage (London, 840) covers the whole ground 
for England, but requires revision throughout. 
The Anglo-Saxon coins in the British Museum have 
_ been catalogued by C. F. Kea#y and H. A. Grueber 
(1887 -1893); these volumes pi ieee be supplemented 
by B. &. Hildebrand’s Anglostichsiska Mynt (Stock- 
holm, 881), yhich is based on the vast quantities 
of *coins yhich, especially from Aethelred II.’s 
time, found their wey to Scandinavia; by H. A. 
eZrueber’s account éf an important hoard of late 
, cighth &nd*ginth e&ntury eoins (N.C., 1894); and 
” by vero othe articles in N.C, and B,N. J. The 
_ Nébmen f Soll extfau ively treatedin the eee 
” Museum cata ue, oe a Kiggs,”2by. G. 
= Brooke (1918)° 
« Artidies $a special Periods of English nuniis# 
omaties which flave ngt yet lgen assimilated “py 
Standard Pooks are: 
“On the “‘ Short Cross ”* Peaiog(1180-8247), L.A. 
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Lawrence in B.N.J., second series, i. (1914), and 
N.C., 1916. “ Long Cross” gginage of Henry III. 
and Edward I.; Lawrence in B.N.J., x., and second 
series, i, (1918-14). On the first three Edyards. 
J. Shirley-Fox and H. B. Qarle~ I Fox in BNW, 
1909-18 (summary of thg class#icatiow of pennigs 
in N.C., 1917). Brooke’s account of ‘the East 
Raynham find of nobles, N.C., 1911.2 £famp and 
Johnson on the bullion coined «in these reigns, 
N.C., 1918, Richard II.: F. A. Walters, N.C., 
1904. Henry IV.: Lawrence and Walters, N.C., 
1905. Henry V.: Walters, MC., 1906. Henry 
VI.: Walters, N.C., 1902-8, 1911. Edward IV.: 
Walters, N.C., 1909-10, 1914. Henry VIL: 
Lawrence, N.C., 191%. Tudors and early Stewarts; 
much new materia, from archives is collected 
by H. Symonds in N.C., 1910-17, and #.Nal!, 
1911-14. Anglo-Gallic series: L., Hewlett has 
given in N.C., 1905-19 (also separately, Anglo- 
Gallic Coins, 1920), a carefuleyevision of the whole 
subject, except the Calais issues, for which see Je 
Bailhache in R.N., 1926. 

Such artigles must be used to * supyfgment the 
lists found in collectors’ pepe like Es#aw- | 
kiggsSiver Coins of Eggland (thi fita Mition, by 
Kenyon, Londoa, 1887)°, WR. LK nyon’s Golf 
Coins of Eggland (London, bes). apa Montaguis 
Copper, Tin, andeBronze Ceinage ... .. of Englands 


(1898), or,in H. A. Grueber’s British Maker He and 
e 
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beok to the Coinage of Great Britain and Ireland 
(London, 1899)... 

For the documents dlstiog to the English Mint 
cin 1 the, Public Record Office, see Lists and Indexes— 
ii, T1898): “Declared Accounts,” pp. 52-56, 280-238; 
xj (1900):  PSretgn’ Acgounts,” pp. 56-61; and 
XXXV. (912): “Various Exchequer Accounts,’ pp. 

175-186." . 2 
For the “Saxon, Norman, and Plantagenet 
Coinage of Wales,” see P. W. P. Carlyon-Britton 
in B.N.J., 1905. 
Scotland is comparatively well represented by 
R. W. Cochran-Patrick’s Records of the Coinage 
of Scotland (Edinburgh, 18765 and E. Burns’s 
Coinage of Scotland (Edinburgh, 1887), together 
with A. B. Richardson’s Catflogue of the Scottish 
Cons ig the National Museum, Edinburgh (Edin- 
burgh, ¢ 1801)., G. Macdonald’s account of the 
Mint of Crossraguel Abbey (N.C., 1919) throws fresh 
light on the state of the coinage in the late fifteenth 
esntury. . 
Ireland iv ein batt case. °Scattered papers by 
“Aquila Smith i in ‘Trans. and Proc. Royal Irish Acad., 
, 1840058; Trans, Kilkennts Archeol. Soc., 1854 ff., 
and in N.€., 1868- 85, mrist be supplenceging dy 
‘GU. Coffey’s Catelogue of ra ‘ish Coing in the Collection _ 
of the hae Irish Acallemy, Part If.: * Angb- 
4rish ”’ (Dublin, 1895); °B. Roth’; “ Danish Kings 
of Ireland’ (B.N.J., vi., 1909); H. Symonds’s-. 


aS 
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articles in N.C., 1915 and 1917, on thé Irish coinage 
from Henry VIII. to Elizabeth; and P. Nelson’s 
Coinage of Ireland in Copper, Tin, and Pewter, 
1460-1826 (Liverpool, 1905). The last ewriger® 
has also described the “ Cainagt, of the Isle of 
Man ” in N.C., 1899. > 
The token coinage of the seventeenth century 
(of some interest for local history) ifcofiected by 
W. Boyne, Trade Tokens issued th the Seventeenth 
Century, second edition, by G. C. Williamson 
(1889-91); numerous additions in tle Proceedings 
of local: archeological societie® The much less 
important tokens produced in these islands (not 
always without an eve on the collector) in the late 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries are describeds 
with the same object, by J. Atkins, Tradesmen’ g 
Tokens of the Eighteenth Century (1892); B/Dalton 
and S. H. Hamer, Provincial To Coinage of, 
the Eighteenth Century (1910-17); and W~ J. Davis, 
Nineteenth-Century Token C&image (1 04). F. P. 
Barnard’s Casting-Counter qud Cotntigg-Boert, 
(Oxford, 1916) deals very thoroughl¥ With an jiu 
teresting side-issue of numismatics "with ‘some 
bearing on commerce in Kurppe frqn,the foufwenth 
toékd entegnth centuryes (full bibliogtaphy). . 
. »The currency Of the Bri®sh colonies is discussed 
from the economic point of view dy R.wChalmeré, 
Hisip?y of Currerley in the British Colenigs (1893). 
J. Atkins¢ Coins and Tokens of the Posstsstons, agd 
: re 
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Colonies of the British Empire (1889) is merely a 
collector’s handbook 

The American colenies receive special treatment 

*inthe books mentioned below; see also P. Nelson, 
“Coinage of Villian Wood for the American 
plonies” (B.NWS i., 1905). 

America._-For the States see M. W. Dickeson, 
American *Numismatical Manual (Philadelphia, 
1859);S.S. Cros&y, Harly Coins of America (Boston, 
1878), and the files of the 4.J. Both North and 
South Ameriéa are covered by A. Weyl’s catalogue 
of the Jules Fonr®ertsche Sammlung iiberseeischer 
Miinzen und Medaillen, Parts I. to IT. (Berlin, 
1877-8). For Spanish and independent Central 

=vand South America see A. Rosa, Monetario Ameri- 
cano (Buenos Aires, 1892); the works of J. Meili, 
; esfeciahty, Das brasilianische Geldwesen (Ziirich, 
_1897-1805); _& Herrera, El Duro (above, under 
Spain); an@ J. T. Medina, Medallas y monedas 
chilenas (Santiago de Chile, 1901-2), and Las 
Veredus, obsidionales hispano-americanas (Santiago 
ede Chile, 148). . . 
Ipdia, Versia, etc. The invaluablessmmary of 
» Indide?. numisnagics as ong: of the sources of Indian 
history downete the foufeenth cengury, Dy" B93 ¢ 
Rapsen,(“ Tydtan Coins in G. Bthlex’s Grundrigs , 
dr Indo-Arisches Philglogie und Alterturiskunde, 
“Ad-ii., Su'gssburg, 1898) is provitied with very, full 
, bipliogrépHical references up to gate. The follow=- 
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ing publications of later yearg may be mentioned 
Catalogue of Coins-in the Indida-Museum, Caleutia, 
I., by V. A. Smith (Oxford, 1906). Catalogue of 
the Panjab Museum, Lahore, %, * Indo-Greek . 
Coins,” by R. B. Whitehgad ¥Oxford, #914). 
British Museum Catalogues: Andiré Dynastu— 
Western Ksatrapas, Traikiutaka, and “ Bodhi” 
Dynasties, by Rapson (1908), and Gugto Dynasties 
and Sasinka, King of Gauda, by J. affan (1914). 
Nothing of importance on the Sassanian coinage 
of Persia has appeared recently, «xcept J. de 
Morgan’s study, ‘‘ Des ateliers ~sonétaires sous la 
dynastie des rois sassanides de Perse” (R.N., 1918). 
On later non-Muhammadan series we may note 
E. H. Walsh, “ Coinage of Nepal,” in Journal R 
Asiatic Soc., 1908, and J. Allan, “Coinage of 
Assam,” in N.C., 1909. / aa 
For the Muhammadan period, reference Should 
be made to the bibliography in O. & 
Manual of Musalman Numismatics (Rhyal Asiatic 
Society, London, 1904). Tha cataloghies ef te 
Indian Caleutta Museum (vols. 1. and Bi Sultans of 
Delhi and Mughal Emperors, by H. Neld g- Wright, . 
Oxford, 1907-8), of the Panjab Museum, h#hore 
(vokeit® *ughgl Emperoqs, by R.. Whitehead, 
Oxford, 1914) and of the Lurknow Muscum (Mhghal 
Emperors, by C. J. Brown, Oxford, 19207, are nox 
availble. R. B# Whitehead’s “ Mint Jlowns, of- 
, wbhe Mughal Emperors” (Journ. As. Soc.- Bengat, 
~ Ne a. 
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4912) is mest valyable for the Mughal period. 
Articles on Indian,-oins appear regularly in the 
Numismatic Supplement to the last-mentioned 
jourgal, from 1964. 
~The literaturf < of the Muhammadan coinages of 
wether couftries fias nok received any important 
additions -since the publication of Codrington’s 
manual.“ We note, however, E. von Zambaur’s 
“* Contributions 4 la numismatique orientale” in 
N.Z., 1904, 1906, 1914. 
The Far Bast.—J. H. S. Lockhart’s Currency of 
the Farther East Hong-Kong, 1895-98) and his 
Catalogue of his own collection (Shanghai, 1915) give 
illustrations of all the chief coihages. The British 
Museum Catalogue of Chinese Coins, by Terrien de 
la Couperie (1892), covers only the period from the 
seventh.century B.C, to A.D. 621. L. C. Hopkins’s 
important digeussion of this author’s theories 
‘(Ga the agin of Chinese Coinage,” in Journ. R. 
Asiatic Soc.,.1895) sheuld be consulted. The great 
“patie: yor’: is Ku,Ch'uan Huei, 15 vols. (1852). 
i, Visscrdag, On “Chinesé Currency, Coin, and 
Paper Moizy (Leyden, 1877) is impertant. W. 
, Vissering, On Chinese Currency (Amsterdam, 1914), 
and S. R2Wagel’ s Chingse Curreney anttipawlsing 
“(Shan ghai, 4935), on the other kand, are chiefly | 
concerned, With finance. J. A. Decourdémanche™ 
“deals with, astern metrology 4n his Traité, des 
~ monnaies, “mesures el poids anciens et mpdernes de _ 
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U Inde et de la Chine (Paris, 19° 3). N. G. Munro’s 
Coins of Japan (Yokohama —1904) is popular 

(bibliography of native Bea p. 265); and 

E. de Villaret’s “ Numismatique ].vonsise ” (B.N., 

1892) is well illustrated. C. ,T. Uardner has de- 

scribed the coinage of Cerea in” Journ: of Chino— 
Branch of R. Asiatic Soc., xxvii. (Shanghai, 1892-8). 

For Annam reference may be made teD- uacroix, 

Numismatique annamite (Saigon, 7900), and A. 

Schroeder, Annam, études numismatiques (Paris, 

1905. - 

MEDALS. — 

Many of the books mentioned under Coins 
describe medals also;~these are not repeated in this 
list, from which also~monographs on individual: 
artists or groups of medals, as well as many older, 
books, are excluded for lack of space. F 

Collective Works.—T'résor de nur ismatique et 
de glyptique, edited by P. Delaroche, 1. Dupont, 
Ch. Lenormant (Paris, 183441) ‘Italian : nd German 
Medals of the Renaissance, Pap? lto Gre,; ory“ 
and French from Renaissance to Firs, “pppirel ~ 
G. F. Hill?~Medals of the Renaissanu Oxford, + 
1920) [Ftalian, German, -French, sNetherlait Sigh, 
Brit#43-irom the artistic point of xiew; biblio- | 
graphy]. The “ecellent international, periptical, 
Archiv fiir Medaillgn- und PlaketteKunae (Halle-” 
aS. 1913-4), suspended duting the way ds to abg* 

“continued, 
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¢ Italian——A. Armand, Les Médailleurs italiens 
des quinziéme et seigime siécles (Paris, vols. i., ii., 
second edition, 1883; vol. iii., 1887) [unillustrated: 
contgins also nd4ny French medals]. A. Heiss, 
Les Médailleurgtde la Renaissance (Paris, 1881-92). 
£. von Fabriczy, Medaillen der italienischen Renais- 
sance (Leipzig, no date; English translation by 
Mrs. Hémilton, 1904) [artistic]. P. Rizzini, Ilus- 
trazione. det «vici Musei di Brescia, Parte ii. 
[Italian Medals, fifteenth to eighteenth centuries] 
(Brescia, 1802). P. Bonanni, Numismata Pontifi- 
cum Romanorum-{rom Martin V. to 1699] (Rome, 
1699). 

German.—K. Domanig, Défe deutsche Medaille 
in kunst- und kulturhistoriscRer Hinsicht [based on 
the Vienna Collection] (Vienna, 1907). G. Habich, 
“*Studéen zur deutschen Renaissance-Medaille,” 
in progress in Jahrbuch der preussischen Kulnst- 
Famndentge from 1906 [artistic]. The same, Die 
deutschen M,edailleugs des avi. Jahrhunderts (Halle- 
penser] 91 :) [artisgic, summary, bibliographies]. 
ay Bergrrdin M edaillen auf beriihmte und ausgezeich- 
nete Majever des Oesterreichischen Kk aiserstaates 
 Tegna, 1844-7). *K. Pomanig, Portrétmedaillen 

ts Ershdyseg Vesterreich: (Vienna,,,18969 “Realin, 
leg on'gdiché Museen, @chaumiinnen des Hauses 
Aohenzoltrn (Berlin, 1901). W. ‘& Tenteel,” 
Sazonia ‘kumismatica @resden, 705-14). a. : 
* Low Sountries—G. van Loon, Histoire Métale—, 


oy 
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(The Hague, 1782-7), supp jment in Dutch to 
c. 1800 (Amsterdam, 1821-69) Guioth, Histoire _ 
numismatique de la Révolution .belge (Hesse**, 
1344-5). J. Simonis, L Art da “édailleur en 
Belgique (Brussels, 1900-4) [artistic]. V. Tourneur, | 
Meédailles du Royaume de Belgique, 1. -1830-47 
(Brussels, 1911). a 
France.-F. Mazerolle, Les Médailleurs francais 
du vt siecle aw milieu du xvii’ (Paris, 1902-4). 
Administration des Monnaies et Médailles, Médail- 
les frangaises dont les coins sont conservés au Musée 
monétaire (Paris, 1392). L. Bramsen, Médailler 
Napoléon le Grand (F-xis and Copenhagen, 1904-7). 
Great Britain and Ireland.—A. W. Franks and 
H. A. Grueber, Medallic Illustrations of the History 
of Great Britain and Ireland (1885). Plates *o the 
same, with summary descriptions (1 90S 
Mayo, Medals and Decorations of. te B tish Army 
and Navy (Westminster, 1897). Marq ess of Mil. 
ford Haven, British Naxal Mea ils (191! \- Gunes 
on naval medals of other nations torfollo ‘ 
Spain. —A- Vives, Medallas de la Casa, de Barbi, : 
de D. Amader I, del Golerno provirional y de’ la 
Repibtica espat dla (Madril- ygie).". 7 
= * Scandinavis.—Beskrivelse ober Darske, Zaynter, 
oge Medailler (Cop’nhagen,~1791). B. =» Hilde- 
_brani, Sveriges ovh Svenska Konungaw sts Mure 
nepenningCr (Stockholm, 1874). v. Berga 
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"Danske Medaiiller & Jetons fra 1789-1892 (Norges 
Ul 1814, Slesvig og ,olstens til 1864) (Copenhagen, 
1808) 

‘land. —E. ["Htutten-Czapski, Collection des 
_Meédailles, ete®onndies polonaises (St. Petersburg, 
1871-80). 

Americas—C. W. Betts, American Colonial 
ascsvory illus.sated by Contemporary Medals (New 
York, 1894). J. T. Medina, Medallas coloniales 
hispano-americanas (Santiago de Chile, 1900); 
Las Medallas Chilenas (Santiago de Chile, 1901); 
Medallas de Proclamaciones y Juras de los Reyes 
de Espatia en América (Santiago de Chile, 1917); 
and Las Medallas del AlmirEnte Vernon (Santiago 
de Chile, 1919). 
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